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Statement of Purpose for 
THE JOURNAL OF COMMUNICATION 


The purpose of the JouRNAL or COMMUNICATION is to reflect, 
maintain, supplement and develop its readers’ interest in and under- 
standing of inter-human communication in all its contexts and forms 
and as seen from every point-of-view. It is not, in the usual sense, 
a specialist journal, but is designed to keep the reader who special- 
izes in any one of the myriad aspects of this vast field aware of 
developments and thinking in other specialties and the field as a 
whole. 


This orientation for the JouRNAL oF COMMUNICATION is meant 
to operate toward two similar ends. The first is that, by making 
theoretical, empirical and practical information on other aspects 
available to him, the JouRNAL hopes to provide each specialist with 
a broad context for his own work. It is hoped that we will thus 
avoid the intellectual isolation and consequent fractionation which 
are constant threats to progress in our general understanding of such 
a tremendous and complex subject as communication. The second 
is to provide a clearing-house for basic thinking on the general sub- 
ject. Basic ideas can originate in the work of any specialist, and to 
deny their use to other specialists would be unfortunate indeed. Fur- 
thermore, the general subject is in sore need of the definition and 
clarification that a general theory of communication would provide, 
and this general theory will only be formulated by persons in close 
touch with developments in all specialties. 


Though each specialist (teacher, professional communication ex- 
pert, theorist, experimenter, etc.) in each area (listening, mass media, 
personnel relations, English composition, etc.) will occasionally see 
his own specialist area represented, it will be the policy of the 
JourNAL oF CoMMUNICATION to bring him information, much of 
which may be directly useful to him, from other specialties. It 
seems clear that each specialist in a subject as broad as communica- 
tion must keep up with what amounts to two “areas’”— his own and 
the general one. This should, of course, be true with all scientists 
or artists. Where it is not, science falters and art deteriorates. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
Burton H. Byers e. qe 


The job of the school teacher and the job of those who help 
prepare the teacher for teaching have both come in for a lot of 
criticism in recent years. So have the jobs being done by almost 
everyone who deals with other people. This is so because dealing 
with other people has been getting more important at the same 
time that it has been getting more complicated. Technological 
developments, as symbolized by atomic fission, and conflicts in value 
systems, as symbolized by the cold war, have made it both more 
important and more difficult to understand other people. The ideo- 
logical and practical importance of the study of communication is 
becoming more apparent every year. 

The classroom teacher needs improved capacity to cause pupils 
to develop needed understandings and skills and attitudes. So does 
the shop foreman and the army officer and the proprietor of the 
local hardware store. Capacity to create understanding among per- 
sons is much needed. I doubt that such capacity would solve many 
of our basic problems. If everybody really understood everybody 
else, we might have more serious problems of human relations than 
we have now. However, the capacity to create understanding would 
give us a better chance of solving some of our problems, and it is 
much desired. This past year has seen many splendid research 
studies and training programs initiated by education, business, and 
government including the military. We can expect more such pro- 
jects to be initiated in 1955. 

We therefore have reason to hope that during 1955 our society 
can make some useful, interesting, and perhaps even exciting 
achievements. There is a recognized need for achievement in our 
field. We must not disappoint those who look to us for leadership 
in the improvement of human communication, and we must, where 
we can, achieve things which will attract support from new persons 
and institutions. 

There are a great many little but nevertheless important things 
which individual readers of this Journal ought to do. One of our 
functions is to communicate among ourselves about communication. 
In order to improve our functioning in this matter, we ought to 
write to the editor, expressing ideas, suggestions, and comments. 
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We ought to submit articles, news items, and notes about research 
reported in other journals. We don’t all read the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research and Newsweek and the Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors, but among us we have very 
good coverage. We ought to share, through the Journal, ideas about 
communication which are being printed in other publications. 
Another thing that individual members ought to do, through 
study committees or unilaterally, is initiate simple but needed pro- 
jects. For example, we do not know what colleges are offering what 
courses in communication. Many of our members are located in 
colleges where either the Registrar or the library maintains com- 
plete and current collections of college catalogues. A little midnight 
oil would make it possible to report a fairly comprehensive survey 
of college courses in our area. There are many useful studies, simple 
and inexpensive, which ought to be undertaken by our members. 
As your 1955 president, I urge you to do something specific, 
something concrete, to advance the study of communication during 
this next year. As Dr. Murry said when he was President of NSSC, 
“Modern scholars have scarcely begun to study rhetoric, grammar, 
logic, phonetics, literature, art, as Communication and hence in their 
total settings of psychology, semantics, and sociology.” The com- 
munication point of view provides a fresh and meaningful perspec- 
tive which we are obligated to pursue further in this present year. 





RESEARCH NOTES 





Leon Festinger and Herman A. Hutte, “An Experimental Investiga- 
tion of the Effect of Unstable Interpersonal Relations in a Group,” 
The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 49, 4 (October 1954) 
513-522. 

In a study of the effect of “. . . the stability of the interpersonal 
relations within the group on the accuracy of perception of social prefer- 
ence,” the writers found if members of a group find that those members 
that they like the best dislike each other, they tend to feel unstable 
about their interpersonal relations in the group. Also that both those 
that are stable and those that are unstable reveal something about their 
liking for other members in their talking with them, talking least with 
those toward whom they feel indifferent. And further, those who feel 
unstable about their personal relations tend to be more accurate in their 
knowledge of how others feel about them. The theory is advanced that 
those who feel unstable watch more closely for available cues. 

The experiment was done in the United States and Holland, with 
similar results, indicating that these particular findings are independent 
of the cultural differences between these two countries. 
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A WORD OR TWO ABOUT NSSC 


KENNETH B. CLARK 


A year’s experience in dealing with the every-day operation of 
the society has led to certain impressions about the organization and 
its potentialities. I wonder, for example, if the members realize 
what resources and power for constructive action we have within 
NSSC! Our members represent many geographical areas, perform 
many tasks, and possess a wide variety of skills and knowledge. It 
is impressive to think of what can be achieved through coordination 
of some of these tasks, skills, and knowledge. 

It is with great pride in the society, and a keen awareness of 
its potentialities that I offer the following thoughts for your con- 
sideration as you move into the next year of operation. 

The first thought concerns our apparent lack of growth. Mem- 
bership at year’s end 1954 is almost identical to that of year’s end 
1953. It might seem that we had failed to progress. Of course, an 
organization can grow in unity, strength and effectiveness without 
growing in size. We have grown thusly this past year. However, 
we should grow in numbers too. We should strive constantly to in- 
crease the human resources of our organization. Each member 
should feel responsible for inviting to membership persons whom 
he feels would benefit by belonging to the society, or who can con- 
tribute to its work. This is the principal way we will grow, and, like 
all living things, we will either grow or die. 

The second thought concerns our own internal communication. 
As members of a society which presumes to study communication 
and offers to assist the layman in solving communication problems, 
we should excel as communicators. Sometimes we don’t. We do not 
always read carefully or write well among ourselves. Nor are our 
failures always those of fluency or artistry; sometimes we overlook 
the basic habits of attentive reception and clear expression that we 
expect of every freshman college student. If there were one sugges. 
tion for improving the operation of NSSC, it would be to follow our 
own rules for better communication. 


Kenneth B. Clark, Major, USAF—Major Clark, President of NSSC in 
1954, presented these remarks at the Annual Council Dinner in Chicago, De- 
cember 29, 1954. 
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The third thought concerns our behavior in a verbal atmosphere. 
Most of us in the society are quite convinced of the power of words. 
We know that speech is the great medium of human interaction, and 
that communication is the basis of human society. Perhaps some of 
us expect too much of words, and slight the pleasures of more direct 
action. So far we have verbalized a society with high goals and 
many achievements, and this is good. These high verbal goals give 
us direction and purpose, but it takes work of another sort to 
achieve them. Lack of real action can make a hollow dream of our 
verbal society. There is still need of some hard work if we are to 
bring into physical existence the organization we have been talking 
about. 

While the society has much to show for its five years of existence, 
we have probably realized only a portion of our true potential. If 
we are ever to approximate our true potential, I believe we shall 
have to pay close attention to the three factors listed above: our 
numerical growth; our own communicative effectiveness; our will- 
ingness to work as well as talk. 

It was an honor and a privilege to serve the society in a central 
role this past year. It was a rewarding experience, a chance to learn 
much by working closely with competent leaders in the society and 
in the field of communication. Your new president will find valued 
support from the officers and council members, whose wise advice 
and capable actions moved us forward this past year. I know he 
will appreciate, as I did, the letters received from individual mem- 
bers and officers alike. We are a small enough group to enjoy per- 
sonal contact with one another, whether or not we hold formal posi- 
tions in the organization. No member should feel himself unjustified 
in writing directly to the president, to advise, make suggestions, or 
just offer encouragement. May your New Year be a happy one. 





RESEARCH NOTES 


Benjamin B. Dysart, “A Study of Administrative Communication in 
a Naval Shipyard,” Unpublished Masters Thesis, Department of Polliti- 
cal Science, University of Washington, 1954. 

“In conclusion, any basic attack on the problem of communication 
must be made primarily in terms of improving the face-to-face relation- 
ships of individuals and of groups at the several levels of the organiza- 
tion. This, in turn, requires more attention to attitudes and behavior— 
and to their modifications when they are not productive of an atmos- 
phere of approval in which communication of a realistic, stimulating, 
critical but helpful kind can take place.” 









































A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE 
TEACHING OF LISTENING AT THE 
SECONDARY LEVEL 


Sam DUKER 


The items listed here deal with techniques of teaching listen- 
ing and with the importance of listening in the communication pro- 
cess. Items dealing with radio, television, and other types of listen- 
ing of that kind are not included. 

1. Brown, James I. and G. Robert Carlsen, Brown-Carlsen 
Listening Comprehension Test, (Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1953). To date this is the only standardized test avail- 
able for the measurement of listening skills. The test, meant for 
high school students and college freshmen, is designed to measure 
five aspects of listening ability: Immediate Recall, Following Di- 
rections, Recognizing Transitions, Recognizing Word Meanings, and 
Lecture Comprehension. 

The test is published in two equivalent forms, thus enabling the 
teacher to use it both before and after instruction in listening skills. 

Discussion of the formation of this test may be found in articles 
by Brown in College English, 10:105 and 13:224; School and So- 
ciety, 69:113 and 71:69; AAUP Bulletin, 36:304; J. of Communi- 
cation, 1:44; J. of Experimental Education, 18:139; and in his 
University of Colorado doctoral dissertation, “The Construction of 
a Diagnostic Test of Listening Comprehension,” 1950. Reports on 
the use of this test, also by Brown, may be found in College English, 
15:290, and Educational Research Bulletin, 33:85. 

2. Burton, Mary, “The Hearing and Reading Comprehension 
of Vocabulary Among High School Seniors,” School Row, 52 (Jan., 
1944) 47-50. This reports a study which found that high school 
seniors tend to have a significantly greater reading than listening 
vocabulary. This result was true of both boys and girls. 

3. Caffrey, John, “The Establishment of Auding-Age Norms,” 
School and Society, 70 (Nov. 2, 1949) 310-312. Distinctions are 
made between listening (auding in the author’s terminology) and 
hearing; being interested and paying attention. It is pointed out 


Sam Duker— Department of Education, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, 
New York. 
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that the best listeners tend to be the best readers and the worst 
listeners the worst readers but that, for the greater number of stu- 
dents not at the extremes, there does not seem to be any ascertain- 
able relationship between listening and reading ability. 

Three problems must be met in preparing a satisfactory listening 
test, namely: (1- irrelevant factors such as attention must be elimi- 
nated, (2) reading factors must be isolated, and (3) there must be 
a standardized method of presentation to eliminate the speaker- 
difference factor. 

4. “Can’t Talk and Listen Both,” Science News Letter, 61 
(June 14, 1952) 373. A popularized discussion of experiments done 
for the British Navy by D. E. Broadbent to show that it is not 
possible to listen effectively when there is interference either by the 
listener or by others. Reports of this research by Broadbent may 
be found in J. of Experimental Psychology, 43:267, 44:51, and 
44:428. 

5. Cantor, Nathaniel, Learning Through Discussion, (Buffalo, 
N. Y.: Human Relations for Industry, 1951). An excellent discus- 
sion of the place of listening ian group dynamics. 

6. Cantril, Hadley, The Invasion from Mars, (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1940). A description of the panic resulting 
from Orson Welles’ famous broadcast and an illustration of the 
tragedies made possible when people have not learned to listen 
evaluatively and with discrimination. 

7. Carnegie, Dale, How to Win Friends and Influence People, 
(N. Y.: Simon and Schuster, 1936). The importance of listening to 
one desiring to influence others is emphasized as one of the key- 
stones in a program suggested by the author. 

8. Chase, Stuart, Power of Words, (N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace, 
1953). A popularized version of some of the very complex concepts 
found in the various studies now being made of the communication 
process by semanticists and mathematicians, among others. Chapter 
15 deals with the importance of listening and emphasizes the crucial 
role listening plays in all human group interactions. Listening, ac- 
cording to Chase, must not only be sympathetic but critical as well. 
It is necessary to ascertain not only the literal meaning of what is 
being said but also the intention of the speaker. 

9. Commission on the English Curriculum of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, The English Language Arts, (N. Y.: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952). Contains an excellent chapter on 
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“The Program in Listening,” pp. 329-344. A short bibliography of 
aids to teaching listening is given on pp. 457-458. In general, ma- 
terial cited in the footnotes and in the bibliography of this reference 
are not duplicated here. 

10. Duker, Sam, “A Selected Bibliography on Listening,” 
mimeographed, 1954. Over 200 items on the teaching of listening 
at all educational levels, excluding those dealing with the use of 
radio, etc., except when they involve rather directly the teaching of 
listening skills as such. Copies may be obtained on request from the 
author by writing to him at Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
only other bibliography available is one by Harold A. Anderson of 
the University of Chicago. This lists many items dealing rather ex- 
clusively with the use of radio, etc., in the classroom and is not as 
complete as the main entry. 

11. Duker, Sam, “Learning to Listen,” Social Education, 18 
(Feb., 1954) 63-64. A discussion of the responsibility of the social 
studies teacher for sharpening the skills of listening of her pupils. 
This subject is also discussed by R. M. Robinson and others in a 
chapter in the 1953 Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, pp. 105-128. For another article on the teaching of listen- 
by Duker, see Educational Forum, May 1954. 

12. Enochs, James B., “Listening and Teaching,” California J. 
of Secondary Education, 24 (Nov. 1949) 434-435. This short article 
points out that being listened-to helps the child not only to learn 
but also to increase his concept of himself as a worthy human being. 
Stress is laid on the importance of listening as a way of gaining un- 
derstanding as well as information and knowledge. Listening, ac- 
cording to the author, involves the heart and the emotions as well 
as the mind. 

13. Gerber, J. C., “What Can the High Schools Reasonably be 
Expected to Accomplish in the Skills of Communication?” Education, 
72 (March, 1952) 456-457. In a very adequate discussion of the 
subject, the author lists, as one objective for the teaching of all high 
school students, the ability to listen with sufficient concentration to 
grasp the speaker’s main idea and the main divisions of his talk. 
The importance of developing the ability to take good notes is also 
stressed. 

14. Goldstein, Harry, Reading and Listening Comprehension 
at Various Controlled Rates, (Teachers Coll. Contributions to Educ., 
No. 821. N. Y.: Teachers Coll. Bureau of Pub., 1940). This is 
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probably the most carefully performed experiment in the field of 
listening up to this time. Goldstein’s principal findings were that: 
(1) Listening comprehension in general is superior to reading com- 
prehension. (2) The superiority of listening comprehension is great- 
er for easy than for difficult material. (2) The relative superiority 
of listening comprehension is in inverse proportion to the intelligence 
and reading-speed of the groups. (4) The relative superiority of 
listening declines as the rate of presentation increases. (5) Read- 
ing comprehension is more variable than listening comprehension. 
(6) The increasing rate in both listening and reading tends to 
lower the rate of comprehension and this decline in rate is pro- 
gressive as faster rates are reached. (7) In general, groups are more 
variable in reading comprehension than in listening comprehension. 
(8) Reading and listening comprehension are highly correlated. 

15. Hadley, W. W., “Techniques of Teaching High School Stu- 
dents to Listen,” English Journal, 40 (Sept., 1951) 369-372. Points 
out that children will listen to each other when properly instructea 
and that listening is taught more effectively by taking advantage of 
everyday situations arising in the high school classroom than by 
seeking the unusual. Three steps are involved in teaching listening: 
(1) Preparation, both physical and mental; (2) the act of listening 
itself; and (3) the response. 

16. Harwood, Kenneth A., “An Experimental Comparison of 
Listening Comprehensibility and Reading Comprehensibility,” 
Speech Monographs, 18 (Aug., 1951) 123-124. Reports an investi- 
gation into the relative difficulty of material when used for reading 
and for listening. The study yields rather inconclusive results al- 
though it appears that the very easy and very hard material is more 
readily understood by the listener than by the reader. This refer- 
ence is an abstract of Harwood’s Univ. of Southern California dec- 
toral dissertation bear‘ng the same title (1951). 

17. Heilman, Arthur, “An Investigation in Measuring and 
Improving Listening Ability of College Freshmen,” Speech Mono- 
graphs, 18 (Nov., 1951) 302-308. In an experiment that tends to 
show that instruction is effective in increasing the efficiency of that 
process, the author developed six training lessons for his experi- 
mental group which were designed to: (1) Point out desirable listen- 
ing habits; (2) build respect for the importance of listening as a 
means of acquiring knowledge; (3) show students how his own 
ideas are projected, thereby coloring what he is listening to; (4) 
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provide situations in which speaker bias could be detected; (5) give 
practice in recognizing and identifying main ideas; and (6) show 
students how to draw correct inferences. This reference is an ab- 
stract of Heilman’s State Univ. of Iowa doctoral dissertation bear- 
ing the same title (1951). 

18. Irvin, Charles E., “Activities Designed to Improve Listen- 
ing Skills,” J. of Communication, 4 (Spring, 1954) 14-16. Lists 
twelve techniques for the teaching of listening: (1) Have student 
construct a code of listening manners. (2) Ask each student to pre- 
pare a listening inventory of his own strengths and weaknesses as a 
listener. (3) Make lists of distractions existing in a particular 
listening situation. (5) Various round-robin listening activities. (6) 
Ask for repetition of assignments or instructions that were given 
orally. (7) Practice in giving detailed oral instructions. (8) Prac- 
tice in picking up main points of a talk and relating detail to those 
points. (9) Writing a short paper on a main point just presented 
by a speaker using that speaker’s illustrative material. (10) Have 
students note points of a talk at which their minds begin to wander. 
(111) Practice in reconstructing talk from the introduction and 
conclusion. (12) Have students note points in a talk on a contro- 
versial subject which arouses mental argument with the speaker. 

19. Irvin, Charles E., “Evaluating a Training Program in List- 
ening for College Freshmen,” Schood Rvw, 61 (Jan., 1953) 25-29. 
An excellent review of what has been done in investigations on the 
teaching of listening. This article describes an experiment performed 
at Michigan State College in the teaching of listening. The descrip- 
tion of the actual procedures used should be of great value to any 
secondary school teacher desiring to plan instruction in methods of 
more effective listening. One of the best articles written on this 
subject. 

A further discussion by Irvin may be found in Chicago Schools 
J., 31:265, and in his Michigan State College doctoral dissertation, 
1952. Dow and Irvin discuss the subject further in Bull. of the Na- 
tional Assoc. of Secondary School Principals, 38:137. See also Dow’s 
Michigan State College doctoral dissertation, 1952. 

20. Johnson, Kenneth O., “The Effect of Classroom Training 
Upon Listening Comprehension,” J. of Communication, 1, 1 (May, 
1951) 57-62. A useful summary of research findings on the teach- 
ing of listening before 1947 and description of an experiment, the 
results of which tend to show that 4% hours of instruction in listen- 
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ing techniques yielded significant results and that the improvement 
in the subject’s ability to understand and respond effectively to oral 
communication persevered for a period of at least eleven weeks. 

21. Kegler, S. B., “Teaching to Overcome the Pupil’s Listening 
Lag,” Clearing House, 27 (April, 1953) 497-499. Psychologically 
the processes of reading and listening have much in common al- 
though mechanically they differ. Direct training is necessary in 
listening as only a small amount of transfer from reading in- 
struction can be expected. Because of the greater discriminative 
burden on the listener, there is a demand for ability to analyze 
propaganda when persuasive speech is listened to. The author 
points out that inattention is often due to the failure of the 
teacher to prepare her pupils for the act of listening. 

22. Mason, Harry M., “Personal Values as Factors in Listen- 
ing,” American Psychologist, 4 (Aug. 1949) 395. Just as there 
seems to be a relation between those things we perceive visually and 
our values, so there seems to be a tendency toward a relationship 
between one’s set of values and that which he hears. This theory, 
if established, has important implications for the teacher of listening. 

23. Nashville Public Schools, “Experience in Listening: Reports 
of Informal Experiments and Classroom Activities in the Nashville 
Public Schools, 1950-1951,” mimeographed. A description of a series 
of informal experiments conducted at various grade levels in the 
teaching of listening skills. Several ingenious procedures are de- 
scribed. See also, “Listening Abilities of Pupils in the Nashville 
Public Schools,” 1950, mimeographed. 

24. New Jersey, State of, Department of Education, Growth 
in Language from Kindergarten through High School, School Bull. 
No. 17. Trenton, N. J., 1951. One of the very few state bulletins 
which does not ignore or merely pay lip service to the idea of 
teaching effective listening as an important phase of language arts. 
Workable suggestions are given for the teaching of listening. Given 
as reasons for the necessity of continuous training of secondary 
school pupils in the primary area of listening are: (1) To under- 
stand the cultural pattern of a democracy exposed to demagogery 
and propaganda; (2) to participate in large classes, heterogeneous 
both in native ability and social backgrounds; (3) to condition pu- 
pils against the constant bombardment of sound which we undergo 
in our modern mechanized world; (4) to compensate for the loss of 
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silence and solitude in our world of speed, urbanization, noise, and 
distraction. 

25. Nichols, Ralph G., “Listening Instruction in the Secondary 
School, ” Bull. National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
36 (May, 1952) 158-174. This is one of a series written by Pro- 
fessor Nichols of the Univ. of Minnesota Speech Dept., and is highly 
desirable reading for anyone in search of an authoritative summary 
of the present situation with respect to the teaching of listening. It 
is the theme of this article that listening cannot be thought of as 
consisting of practice and native intelligence, but that it must be 
taught. Listening and reading are roughly equivalent as tools of 
learning. Reading and listening are closely related, but listening 
skills cannot be thought of solely as a by-product of the teaching 
of reading. Learning through listening falls to the 25% level in two 
months in the case of the untrained listener. Listening definitely 
can be taught and the trained listener can eliminate many of the 
bad habits possessed by the average person. There seems to be a 
definite tendency for good listeners to be less of a disciplinary 
problem in the secondary school. For other articles by Nichols, see 
Quarterly J. of Speech, 33:83; Chicago Schools J., 30:273; J. of 
Communication, i, 1:48; Collier's, 132 (July 25, 1953) 16; Edu- 
cation Digest, 15, 1:34; and his 1948 State Univ. of Iowa doctoral 
dissertation. 

26. Overstreet, Bonaro H., “After this Manner Therefore Lis- 
ten,” Wilson Library Bull., 20 (April, 1946) 597-598. The author 
asserts that listening is just as active a process as speaking even if 
ears don’t move as lips do. Listening may be viewed as an experi- 
ence in breaking our psychological isolation by learning more about 
life than we ever could solely through personal experiences. “It is 
a rich and subtle art, this art of listening. He who learns it well, 
may also learn well, as a by-product, the art of speaking with 
wisdom.” 

27. Rankin, Paul T., “Listening Ability: Its Importance, 
Measurement, and Development,” Chicago Schools J., 12 (Jan., 
1930) 177-179, and 12 (June, 1930) 417-420. These basic articles 
have been cited in practically every study on the teaching of listen- 
ing. Rankin was the first to point out that of all the communication 
skills, listening is used to the greatest extent in daily life. Rankin 
had 21 people in various walks of life keep track of their commu- 
cative activities by fifteen-minute intervals for a period of sixty 
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days. He found that 29% of waking time is spent in listening and 
that 42% of the time spent in communicating through verbal sym- 
bols is devoted to listening. See also his 1926 Univ. of Michigan 
doctoral dissertation (Univ. Microfilms Publication No. 4362). 

28. Sondel, Bess, Speak Up! A New Approach to Commu. 
nication, (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1952). Listening is 
stressed as an important factor in the person-to-person communi- 
cation process. See also Sondel’s Are You Telling Them? (N. Y.: 
Prentice Hall, 1947). 

29. Stratemeyer, Florence B. and others, Developing a Curric- 
ulum for Modern Living, (N. Y.: Teachers College Bureau of 
Publications, 1947) pp. 154-156. The author lists among life situ- 
ations faced by youth which make listening skills necessary, the 
following: “Extending techniques for interpreting discussion and 
conversation in a variety of situations (following the gist of conver- 
sation at social gatherings, with a group of friends; following a panel 
discussion or debate; identifying and evaluating the proposals made 
in class discussion or committee meeting; deciding whether the rea- 
soning of other persons is logical; deciding when to ask others to 
clarify their positions; identifying the issues in a discussion; decid- 
ing which proposals and arguments in a class meeting are to be the 
point; deciding how to tell when a discussion has taken on an 
emotional tone.)” 

30. Tapp, J. L., “Children Can Understand Rumor,” Social 
Education, 17 (April, 1953) 163-164. This short article describes 
a technique for illustrating the development of rumors. A picture 
is shown to a group and to a reporter who orally discribes the pic- 
ture to a third person who has not seen the picture; this person 
then describes it to still another person and so on. While hardly 
unique, this approach certainly should be effective. 

31. Wiksell, Wesley, “Communication Courses in Selected Col- 
leges and Universities,” J. of Communication, 1, 1 (May, 1951) 
27-29. Emphasizes that much can be learned about the teaching of 
listening from research in methods of teaching reading. Listening is 
not, however, in all respects analogous to reading. The author lists 
various kinds of listening such as exploratory listening, casual listen- 
ing, listening with evident interest, listening for aesthetic values, 
listening to obtain a specific answer, and listening for detailed and 
exact information. 
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32. Wilt, Miriam E., “A Study of Teacher Awareness of Listen. 
ing as a Factor in Elementary Education,” J. of Educational Re. 
search, 43 (April, 1950) 626-636. Dr. Wilt’s work has all dealt with 
the elementary school level but her findings have definite implica- 
tions that can be useful to secondary teachers. It is shown that 
teachers were quite unaware of the extent to which children are 
required to listen attentively while in the classroom. Timed obser- 
vations showed that from 60 to 70% of the day is thus involved 
and that, of this time, over half involves listening to the teacher. 
See also the author’s 1949 Pennsylvania State College doctoral dis- 
seration and her articles in Pennsylvania Univ. Schoolmen’s Week 
Proceedings, 1951:132; Educational Screen, 31:144; and Elementary 
English, 26:259. The Teaching of Listening — and Why, a very in- 
formative and useful promotional monograph published by Row, 
Peterson and Company in 1951 (available from that company while 
the supply lasts) was also written by Dr. Wilt. 

33. Wynn, Dale R., “A Good Listener,” National Education As- 
soc. J. 42 (Nov., 1953) 502. A very brief but nevertheless valuable 
discussion of the qualities desirable in a “good listener.” The same 
author has discussed the needs that are met by listening ¢o children 
in New York State Education, 41:353. While this article deals with 
the elementary school level, it has many implications for the second- 
ary teacher. 








RESEARCH NOTES 


Harold Guetzkow and John Gyr, “An Analysis of Conflict in De- 
cision-Making Groups,” Human Relations, 3, 3 (1954) 367-382. 

Two types of conflict are differentiated in this study, “substantive 
conflict,” which involves intellectual opposition among members based 
on the content of the agenda, and “affective conflict” which is tension 
generated by emotional clashes. 

A basic finding was that “A group in substantive conflict tends to 
achieve consensus by emphasizing those factors which positively promote 
consensus,” such as additional factual material. “A group in affective 
conflict tends to achieve consensus by reducing those forces which 
hinder the achievement of consensus. This reduction is largely achieved 
by withdrawing from a situation in which these forces are present.” One 
technique is to postpone conflict-producing agenda items. 
































INTERVIEW-TAKING — A NEGLECTED SKILL 


ARTHUR EISENSTADT 


Speech competence is far too often lacking in the newcomers 
to the workaday world. A personnel head put it eloquently when 
he said of those who came before him for an interview, “They’re 
speechless. They practically throw themselves at your feet and 
beg for mercy.” An employment agency president recently ob- 
served, “If they (those seeking employment) could stand up on 
their feet and speak their piece, I’d have no business.” These and 
similar remarks led the writer to develop a pcrtion of his speech 
class curriculum at Rutgers University which might train students 
for that trying oral communication situation known as the employ- 
ment interview. 

Students were asked to select a newspaper want ad which fitted 
their own vocational plans. They then wrote a letter describing 
their qualifications and requesting an interview. This letter was 
read aloud in class, briefly commented on as to style and content, 
and the student was then requested to take a seat alongside the 
instructor’s desk. From that point on, an actual interview situation 
was enacted with the teacher taking the role of the interviewer for 
the company offering the job. The interviewee was questioned on 
his training, interests, experience, and other pertinent areas. He was 
also quizzed on how he would handle certain problems or circum- 
stances likely to occur in a position like the one he desired. For 
more advanced speech classes, a panel of three interviewers did the 
interrogating, working either in rotation or at random. Finally, the 
applicant was told that the interview was at an end, and his remarks 
and behavior as he made his exit were observed. 

After each interview, the class was asked to volunteer comments 
on what they approved or disapproved in the way the interviewee 
had handled himself. Some of the actual situations which arose be- 
cause of certain questions or answers were also analyzed, and vari- 
ous ways of managing specific queries or areas of investigation were 
discussed. In some instances, the students described interviews 
which they had previously taken— for summer or parttime em- 


Arthur Eisenstadt — Assistant Professor of Speech: Rutgers University, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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ployment — and shared their experiences with the rest of the group. 
All in all, a lively, realistic speech project in an area of keen inter- 
est to the students seemed to be the result. A by-product of this 
speech activity is a brochure which gradually took shape as a result 
of several semesters of use of this interview situation. It is a com- 
pendium of classroom experience, suggestions given the writer by 
personnel men in industry, and some of the discussions of inter- 
viewing in the books dealing with this very subject.* This leaflet 
is now distributed among the students before the activity is sched- 
uled, and springboards the class treatment of the theory and tech- 
nique of the interview. A copy of this material follows: 


JOB INTERVIEW SUGGESTIONS 


Below are listed some pointers on how to handle an application and an 
interview you may take for a position. Remember that special circumstances 
nullify general rules. Your sense of judgment and good taste, the interviewer’s 
manner, the type of position, and your own strongly held principles or stand- 
ards are the best guides to follow. 


The Leiter of Application 
1. Follow good business form — use a text or class rules for form. 
2. Type if possible; if not, write very neatly. Here is one good, sensible 
pattern for the letter. Use separate paragraphs for each. 

a. Introduction: why the letter 
b. Age. education 
c. Experiences in field 
d. Other experience, perhaps hobbies 
e. References 
f. Request for interview 


3. Using a classified data sheet is often helpful, for it shows methodical 
approach and consideration. If one is used, make the accompanying 
letter fairly brief. 


4. Make it easy to reach you. Tell when available, give home and busi- 
ness phone if possible. Write exchange in full—e.g., Mitchell, not Mi. 


5. Avoid either meekness or cockiness in letter—e.g., too many “I’’s. 


*Among the many books which give helpful treatment of job interviewing 
are W. P. Sandford and W. H. Yeager, Practical Business Speaking (N.Y.: 
McGraw-Hill, 1952), R. Reager, You Can Talk Well (New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1949), A. M. Garrett, Interviewing, its Principles and Meth- 
ods (N.Y.: Family Welfare Association of America, 1953), W.V.D. Bingham 
and B. V. Moore, How to Interview, 3rd rev. ed. (N.Y.: Harper and Bros., 
1941), and J. D. Weinland, Personnel Interviewing (N.Y.: Ronald Press, 1952). 
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6. Make sure you have given all the data the advertisement requested. 
7. Keep on hand to help you prepare your letter: 


a. Complete school records (including elementary school). 
b. Complete club, hobby, and group activities records. 

c. Complete records of training other than school work. 
d. List of awards, prizes, offices held, citations, etc. 

e. List of references you have permission to use. 

f. Small head-and-shoulders photographs. 


The Interview 


A. General Suggestions 


Learn all you can about company, type of work, interviewer. This 
information is often helpful also when writing the letter of application. 


. Prepare thoroughly on all the questions that might possibly be asked. 


. Read up on the subject of a job interview. 


Be careful of appearance— dress, cleanliness, and neatness—in all 
details — hat, nails, hair, socks, cuffs, etc. — make appearance neat and, 
generally, conservative. 


. Look directly at interviewer. when listening or answering. If you are 


talking to more than one interviewer, look at all of them. 


. Sit comfortably, but fairly erect. Avoid shifting, finger-twiddling, 


continual leg crossing, rocking in chair, foot tapping or twisting, feet 
on chair-rung or desk-leg, etc. 


. Don’t simulate interviewer’s manner — jovial, confidential, dour, etc. — 


be friendly, but serious. 


. Address interviewer by name if possible. Mention your own name 


incidentally in your answers to help impress it on interviewer. 


. Correct interviewer tactfully and incidentally. Don’t ignore an error 


which may be deliberately made to test your alertness. 


Keep volume, emphasis, and pitch change at a level which shows 
enthusiasm and sincerity. 


Using “sir” —if interviewer is much older, or in very high post, or 
if his manner indicates its use— is often very helpful. 


Counter-questions, except where needed for clarity, and when very 
respectfully put, may indicate belligerence and create an unfriendly 
atmosphere. 


Do describe your experience, training, etc. in as favorable a light as 
possible, but do not bluff—you will be exposed either then or later 
to your detriment. 


Make your answers direct, specific and detailed. Do not be long- 
winded or wordy, but give full answers. 
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Generally speaking, “yes” or “no” alone seem flat and abrupt. Qualify 
your answer somewhat. 


When answering, don’t simply repeat what is on your letter — expand 
or amplify it. 


Avoid straying into by-paths — unless you want to be sure that certain 
information is brought out. When you feel that you have answered 
the question — stop. 


On questions you would rather not answer directly (on former em- 
ployer practices, marital troubles, political affiliations, amount you have 
saved, etc.) —it is possible either to decline, giving acceptable reasons 
for so doing, or to answer in a general sense (e.g. “I have saved a sub- 
stantial sum, and do so as regularly as I can.”) is usually much better 
than a flat refusal to answer. Show self-respect, a sense of discretion 
or loyalty, and courtesy in such a response. 


. Handle questions which seem “nosy” or over-personal with care and 


emotional balance — they may be asked simply to test your self-control 
and tact. 


Avoid self-praise and self-deprecation in their extreme forms. 


B. Specific Situations 


2% 





Naming an exact salary is often unwise. Give a minimum if you feel 
strongly about it, or perhaps postpone answer until you know more 
about hours, duties, etc. 


. On a question as to the salary you expect, you might answer: 


a. the prevailing rate in this field is satisfactory (make sure that you 
know what it is). 

b. you'll leave it to the company to be fair. 

b. mention your last salary for this type of work. 

d. say advancement is of more concern to you than salary. 


. Try to be impersonal when describing duties or practices observed in a 


former job. Do not evaluate them as good, bad, unethical, shrewd, 
etc., unless directly asked to do so. 


. About previous job which you left under strained or unfriendly cir- 


cumstances—be prepared to explain this situation if necessary. 


. Avoid criticizing past employers or companies—indiscretion and dis- 


loyalty are indicated, and interviewer may conclude that you will do 
likewise to his company. 


. In describing how you left or will leave a former employer, show con- 


sideration in the matter of giving adequate notice and not “leaving 
him flat.” 


. The following are among the most commonly used areas of investiga- 


tion during an interview. Prepare carefully on them. 
a. Past positions and paid experience. 
b. Relevant unpaid experience. 
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. Schooling—general and specialized. 

Training—other than in schools. 

Hobbies and personal interests. 

Clubs, organizations, group activities. 

. Your medical history and health. 

. Personal characteristics which especially suit you for position. 

. Your future plans. 

. Your attitudes toward unions, political parties, prominent public 
questions. 

. Your views on leading men or problems in your field. 

. Test problems in your field,—e.g., “What would you do if. . . .?” 

. Personal matters—as to church attendance, drinking, gambling, sav- 
ing money, leadership, popularity with friends, employers, co-work- 
ers, etc. 

n. Family background—where you and parents were born, lived, were 

educated, worked, etc. 


o. Reasons why you: 


1. chose this field, 

2. chose this company, 

3. left former positions, 

4. don’t re-apply to former employers. 
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Lastly, bear in mind what was stated at the start—these are suggestions, not 
rules, and are to be used only if they seem to fit your particular case. The 
old adage is not only old, but true, that “Honesty is the best policy.” 


This mimeo, the classroom discussion, and the role-playing 
method of applying these newly-learned skills, have proved both 
stimulating and practicable. There has been a uniformly warm 
response to this kind of down-to-earth communication activity, and 
because it also involves composing a letter requesting an interview, 
written as well as spoken effectiveness is given opportunity for de- 
velopment. Not infrequently, students and graduates have brought 
back accounts of business interviews they have just taken, closing 
with such remarks as, “That model interview made us feel more 
sure of ourselves.” It may well be that if the simulated interview 
became more widely used, both in and out of the classroom, there 
would be no need for the educated, trained individual to “practically 
beg for mercy” when seeking to open the door to his chosen future. 




















WHAT DO WE MEAN — “COMMUNICATION”? 
James, H. Pratt 


How paradoxical it is that many of the courses in basic com- 
munication in our colleges and universities contain units on “defini- 
tion,” yet fail to make any attempt to define what is meant by 
the term “communication” itself. There have been many defini- 
tions of this term. This fact alone certainly indicates that “com- 
munication” is a high-order abstraction. Yet, we continue to 
use the term as though we knew exactly what we were talking 
about and assumed that others had a similar understanding. It 
is high time that we arrive at a suitable definition of the term 
which represents the meat and substance of our work. Until we do 
this, it seems doubtful that much progress will be made in our 
research in this area. 

Courses in basic communication were organized on the assump- 
tion that speaking, listening, writing, and reading have a common 
basis. Johnson has aptly stated this as follows: 


In many universities and colleges attempts are currently being made 
to develop courses in communication skills, which are intended to inte- 
grate the teachings that has traditionally been done separately in courses 
in English 2nd speech. . . . These stirrings of reform seem to be motivated 
by a growing realization that there must be some sort of fundamental 
relationship among the various language functions.1 

Many of the so-called basic communication courses, however, repre- 
sent merely combined programs of the traditional courses of public 
speaking and English composition with little, if any, integration. 
Apparently, this situation results primarily from confusion caused by 
the lack of a suitable definition of the term “communication.” 

The speaking, listening, writing, and reading approach would 
seem to be an over-simplified one. These are recognized as being 
forms of behavior. According to Lecky,? one’s behavior is in accord- 
ance with his system of values. If this is true, then the “behavior” 
approach is one in which we are working with manifestations rather 
than with the true basis of communication. Under such a program, 
one would predict that there would be only a minimum of lasting 
effect in improved communication resulting from our teaching. 


James H. Platt, Ph.D.—Assistant Professor of Communication Skills, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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Communication cannot be considered only as involving the level 
of inter-personal relations because communication involves the inner 
workings of the individual as well. J can probably be best consid- 
ered as involving four levels of personality integration, namely: the 
biochemical, physiological, psychological, and the sociological. Many 
of our problems emphasize only the sociological level. Yet, since 
communication is unitary in nature, by stressing communication as- 
pects at this level only, we are attempting to divide an indivisable 
process. 

Before we can expect to change the student’s communication be- 
havior, we must first cause changes to take place within his system 
of values and in his concept of himself. In order to accomplish this 
requirement, the student must be given a communication framework 
which he can use for purposes of self-evaluation. The process of 
self-evaluation must originate with the student himself. Therefore, 
it seems logical that the communication skills course should focus 
considerable attention upon intrapersonal communication. 

The psychiatrist is well aware of disorders of intra-personal com- 
munication: They constitute his area of operation. The paranoid- 
schizophrenic typically communicates to himself such messages as: 
“They’re all out to kill me!” or “Everybody’s trying to get me 
fired.” The hypochondriac, on the other hand, interprets every 
pulse beat or gas pain as a symptom of some horrible disease. It is 
within this communication level that our work must be focused in 
order to develop objectively toward one’s self, objectivity being an 
important basis for efficient and responsible inter-personal commu- 
nication. It must be remembered that accurate evaluation goes 
hand-in-hand with objectivity. Accurate evaluation also goes hand- 
in-hand with ethical responsibility, another important requirement 
for improved communication in our society. In order to achieve 
changes within the individual’s system of values, however, it is nec- 
essary to deal with them first at the intrapersonal communication 
level. 

According to Lecky’s theory, changes at one level of personality 
integration will likely result in changes at other levels. For ex- 
ample, illness (biochemical level) often causes physiological symp- 
toms and incapacities (physiological level), further resulting in 
emotional changes (psychological level), and finally resulting in 
malfunctioning in human relationships (sociological level). Such 
changes frequently lead to changes in the individual’s ego and in 
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his system of values. It seems particularly important that the in- 
dividual learn to respond appropriately to nerve impulses resulting 
from changes at the biochemical, physiological, and psychological 
levels (intra-personal communication) in order that he respond ap- 
propriately at the sociological level (inter-personal communication). 
The reverse process is, of course, also important. 

We are, in reality, dealing with two general types of communi- 
cation: (1) communication of silent messages (feelings, visual stim- 
uli, taste, etc.), and (2) communication of the auditory type. One 
is just as important in the practice of daily affairs as is the other. 

On the basis of what has been said thus far, let us define com- 
munication as being that process through which individuals observe 
Stimuli and react in varying degrees Yo Thea perceptions 07 those 
stimuli through. the drawing of inferences with or without observa- 
ble concomitant physical responses. Such a definition would seem 
to be applicable to communication at the intra-personal, inter-per- 
sonal, intra-group and inter-group levels. This definition is not new 
but has been derived from the concept advanced by Ruesch and 
Bateson.* 

Since most of our communication takes place within a social set- 
ting, it seems only logical that the communication skills course 
should include developments in the area of group dynamics. If we 
expect to change student values in the area of communication, it 
will be necessary to do so within a social environment in order to 
satisfy the requirement for communication at the sociological level. 
Group dynamics is a tool which provides such an environment as is 
pointed out in Slavson’s definition. He says: 


We conceive a group as an aggregation of three or more persons in an 
informal face-to-face relation where there is direct and dynamic interac- 
tion among the individuals comprising it, and as a result the personality 
of each member is fundamentally modified.5 


Why Slavson empirically set the minimum limitation of three per- 
sons is not clear. However, for purposes of communication, it would 
seem wise to consider a group as comprising more than a single 
individual. 

We have previously mentioned that changes at one level of per- 
sonality integration are likely to result in changes at the other levels. 
The direction of such changes is not one way (i.e., from biochemical 
to physiological to psychological to sociological). The reverse direc- 
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tion is theoretically possible, too. It is known that tensions produced 
at the sociological level can cause changes at the other levels which 
may result in such manifestations as high blood pressure, increased 
glandular secretion, etc. These, in turn, seemingly result in changes 
within the individual’s system of values and in his self-respect. It 
is the goal of group dynamics to affect beneficial changes from the 
sociological level to the other levels through changes in the system 
of values. 

So far, four constituents necessary for communication have been 
mentioned: (1) the factor of levels of communication; (2) the 
factor of types of messages; (3) the factor of personality integra- 
tion; (4) the factor of perception (abstracting). All of these re- 
quire a means of evaluation and control within the individual com. 
municator. It is from such a point of departure that the change of 
individual values will be accomplished. One of the best available 
means for evaluation and control seems to me to be General Seman- 
tics. It offers a scientific approach applicable to communication at 
all levels. It also furnishes stimulation for creativity, thus eliminat- 
ing the danger of rigidity presented by a philosophy directed pri- 
marily toward the direct Changing of behavior manifestations. 

It is readily seen how the presented concept, that of extending 
our current thinking of the meaning of communication by means 
of General Semantics to include the intra-personal level and silent 
messages, may be used in the implementing of corrective work in 
writing, speaking, listening, and reading. The inclusion of silent 
messages makes possible the fulfilling of the need for a basic “core” 
from which the communication behavior can develop as concomitant 
results of changed individual values. It permits flexibility in meth- 
ods of teaching and it may be predicted that flexible evaluators and 
thus better communicators would be its product. 

To accomplish changes within the student’s system of values, 
then, he must first be taught a suitable communication philosophy 
or framework. Further, in order that he improve his speaking, lis- 
tening, writing, and reading, the philosophy must be one which he 
can apply outside the classroom as well as in it. It must be appli- 
cable to all four facets of communication, and observation as well. 
“Rules of public speaking” hardly seem appropriate in the informal 
face-to-face situation involving two or three persons. This is recog- 
nized as an example of rigidity in course implementations. The 
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flexible philosophy which we are after wust be an wutgrowth of our 
definition of “communication.” 

Let us consider the previously stated definition. With careful 
study it is possible to develop the following criteria: 

(1) To study and consciously put into practice the process of 
abstracting (perceiving). 

(2) To study and observe, within and outside the classroom, 
one’s own and others’ disorders and blockages in communication 
within the framework of the “abstraction ladder.” 

(3) To become aware of, and practice, extensional devices in 
communication.7 

(4) To practice delayed response to stimuli. 

(5) To become aware of levels and lines of communication. 

(6) To understand one’s self as a basis for improving one’s com- 
munication with others. 

Chase points out that students of General Semantics have indi- 
cated improvement in their listening abilities and decrease in “stage 
fright” directly resulting from the application of General Semantics, 
in addition to other beneficial influences in communication.*® 

Probably, one of the most valuable aspects to this approach is 
the flexibility of teaching methods which it encourages. Such an 
approach serves to re-vitalize the teaching process since it stimulates 
both teacher and student. Other theories of communication and of 
personality are found to “fall logically into place” within the struc- 
ture of this concept. 

Even the specialized fields of corrective communication, as well 
as other fields, are found to fit within the structure. The following 
presents an indication as the places of primary operation of each. 


I. Biochemical level (intra-personal communication) 

A. Medicine and allied fields 
B. Psychology and psychiatry 

II. Physiological level (intra-personal communication) 
A, B, and 
C. Remedial reading and writing 
D. Audiology 
E. Physiology and allied fields 
F. Anthropology 
G. Speech pathology 

III. Psychological level (intra-personal communication) 
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A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and 

H. Mathematics 

I. Sociology 
IV. Sociological level (intra-personal, inter-personal, intra-group, 

and inter-group communication) 

A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, and 

J. History and political science 

K. Foreign languages 

L. Business management 
These relationships are not all-inclusive. Neither are those indi- 
cated, in reality, free from overlapping. Industries, in their employ- 
ment of psychologists and physicians, recognize the importance of 
intra-personal communication to the employee’s relations with his 
fellow workers. We have psychological counseling in our school 
systems for the same reason. So, places of primary concern only 
are indicated. Extensions of the boundaries to encompass all four 
levels by those academic areas whose operational levels are now too 
limited would seem to be one of our major goals. 

Until we examine what we mean by “communication,” many of 
our communication skills courses are in danger of traveling in the 
“ruts” already cut by traditional writing and speaking courses. 
Presumably, we are not teaching public speaking and English com- 
position, but communication. Let us carefully re-examine what we 
mean by the term. 
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REPORTS OF STUDY AND RESEARCH 
COMMITTEES 


The reports that follow have been somewhat condensed. Read- 
ers can obtain further information by writing to the appropriate 
chairman (see page 2) or to Dr. Joseph Baccus, University of 
Redlands, Redlands, California. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
COMMUNICATION IN THE FAMILY 
AND COMMUNITY 


Attce F. CHERBENEAU, Co-chairman 


The Committee on Communication in the Family and Com- 
munity has two current activities to report, both of which have 
arisen from independent studies by members of NSSC. Mr. Marvin 
C. Dubbé is doing research for his doctoral dissertation on com- 
munication between teen-agers and their parents. Dr. Margaret 
Parke, who has been doing teacher-training work at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, has compiled information on the kinds of problems which chil- 
dren in the public schools report. 

Dr. Dubbé has drawn up a program for study which involves one 
hundred college fresimen, selected on a random basis. After each 
student has filled in a questionnaire about himself, his siblings, his 
parentage, and his socio-economic status, he will be given a packet 
of 37 cards on which are described subject areas which teen-agers 
might talk about with parents. The student will assign a number 
from 0 to 100 to each of the items to indicate the weight of his 
difficulties when talking with father, and likewise with mother. A 
set of 23 cards will then be used similarly to get reasons and their 
weights for these difficulties. 

Further studies along the same lines are foreseen. Such questions 
as the following may arise out of this study: What are the questions 
that parents find most difficult to discuss with teen-age children, 
and for what reasons? Are the problems different for high school 
and younger children living at home? Living away from home? 
Are they different for delinquent youngsters? What subjects cause 
blockage and breakdown in communication between husband and 
wife? What do the husband and wife give as the reasons for this? 


[27] 
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Dr. Parke’s problem — that school children have family com- 
munication problems because nobody listens to them — differs from 
Mr. Dubbé’s in that it is concerned with younger children. The 
project arose out of observations in the New York public schools. 
Dr. Parke, directing teacher-training at Brooklyn College, has in- 
structed each student teacher to “adopt” at least one child for spe- 
cial study. The teacher makes a special effort to get acquainted 
with this child, not only in the classroom, but in his outside activi- 
ties. These student teachers have thus become increasingly aware 
that the youngsters frequently have problems far beyond the scope 
of the classroom which they are willing and anxious to discuss with 
someone. Dr. Parke’s observations have led to the conclusion that 
many parents simply do not listen to their children at all. 


& * ca 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
COMMUNICATION IN GOVERNMENT 


WILHELMINA Hit, Chairman 


During the summer, a seminar on communication problems was 
held in the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in Washington, D. C. Two members of the NSSC organized 
and conducted the meeting. Persons concerned with staff develop- 
ment and administration in the Social Security Administration, 
Public Health, the Secretary’s Office, and the Office of Educa- 
tion met together to discuss problems of communication with which 
the various constituents of the Department are faced and ways in 
which they might be explored. 

Many of the problems dealt with departmental activities in the 
international field. These were other than those purely of language, 
and were involved in our international programs where technical 
assistance is being given. 

In this Department, there is a keen interest in materials dealing 
with listening. This particular skill is greatly needed by people who 
work in conference so frequently. 

There is much concern with communication skills as related to 
staff development and in connection with field work. Those who are 
dealing with Civil Defense are anxious to carry on their work with- 
out creating too much fear. 

A number of the more recent books in the field of communica- 
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tion have been ordered for the Health, Education, and Welfare Li- 
brary so that staff members may have them for reference as needed. 
At the state level, one of our committee members believes there 
is still much to be done in the area of government reporting to the 
people, and in proper communication from the people to the various 
government agencies. Government agencies have not learned how to 
explain clearly and simply the requirements and effects of the in- 
creasingly complex government provisions and regulations. 

Much needs to be done to explain actions of state legislatures 
to the people. Likewise, it is felt that the system of communicating 
between the individual legislator and his constituents leaves much 
to be desired. There is a problem of proper communication between 
the chief executive of the state and his subordinates. 


Another committee member reports from her state that 


One of our experiences in this field has to do with Conservation Educa- 
tion. We meet almost monthly with representatives of the Department of 
Natural Resources and the Department of Fish and Game in a Committee 
on Conservation Education. I believe that we would all evaluate the 
results of these meetings as at least reasonably successful in advancing 
conservation education in our state through the three departments. We 
still experience some difficulty, of course, in being sure that all materials 
of interest to each department actually clear the committee before being 
made available to the public in printed or mimeographed form. 


Another effort to secure interdepartment communication and coopera- 
tion is a committee which has been in operation for some time, consisting 
of members from the Department of Public Health and the Department 
of Education. This committee has been successful in setting up significant 
policies in health education and health services through the schools 


Another similar committee has been in operation for about two years. 
This committee cuts across the Department of Social Welfare, the Depart- 
ment of Public Health, the State Youth Authority, the Department of 
Mental Health, and the Department of Education. Most of our time, dur- 
ing these two years, has been devoted to an attempt to understand the 
purposes and activities of the different departments. I think we are now 
at a point where we can use some of the resources of the various depart- 
ments in informing school people throughout the State concerning the con- 
tent of interest to schools in the various departments. The Department 
of Health, for example, is currently interested in the expansion of mental 
health clinics in the State. The Department of Education is naturally in- 
terested in securing clinical service for children. We are hoping to work 
out a plan which will achieve the purposes of both departments. 


Our NSSC Committee hopes to gain further illustrations of inter- 
departmental communication from other states working in this 
direction. 














REVIEWS 


Tue Process AND Errects or Mass Communication. Edited by Wilbur 
Schramm. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1954. Pp. 586. $6.00 
Collections of readings are always difficult to review. They may be evalu- 

ated against so many kinds of criteria that the reviewer must either write what 
amounts to a beok himself, or take some shortcut that will leave some readers 
in doubt. This one is no exception, though it has considerably greater unity 
than most. Its unusual cohesiveness very likely results from the clear statement 
of purpose for the collection: 


This volume originated in the United States Information Agency’s 
need for a book of background materials which could be used in training 
some of the agency’s new employees in the field of research and evaluation. 


It would be mistaken to assume, however, that the book is applicable only to 
such specialized training. As will be seen from the contents listed below, it will 
very likely prove valuable as a source of material for any course on mass 
communication. 

It is no special criticism of this book that, like most such collections, it 
contains much that is readily available to the researcher or student in its 
original publication. There are, for example, ten selections from Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly alone, and two are even reprinted from other anthologies ed- 
ited by Mr. Schramm. However, there is a lot of material that is not so easily 
found in the original, and it must be said that all the articles are relevant and 
all make definite contributions. 

Perhaps the table of contents speaks more eloquently than any reviewer. 
No author is indicated below for the contributions by Mr. Schramm, most of 
which are short, but original in this book. Section headings have been deleted, 
too, to save space. 

How Communication Works; The Anatomy of Attention; Berelson, What 
“Missing the Newspaper” Means; Wolfe and Fiske, Why They Read the Com- 
ics; Herzog, Motivations and Gratifications of Daily Serial Listeners; Waples, 
Berelson, and Bradshaw, Why They Read; Lazarsfeld and Kendall, The Com- 
munications Behavior of the Average American: Some Tables; Schramm and 
White, Age, Education, and Economic Status as Factors in Newspaper Reading; 
Mass Communications and Their Audiences in Other Countries; The Nature of 
Channels; Klapper, The Comparative Effects of the Various Media; The Mean- 
ing of Meaning; Kretch and Crutchfield, Perceiving the World; Doob, The Per- 
ception of Propaganda; Allport and Postman, The Basic Psychology of Rumor; 
Leighton and Opler, Psychiatry and Applied Anthropology in Psychological 
Warfare Against Japan; Smith, Communications Research on Non-Industrial 
Countries; White, The New Resistance to International Propaganda; Buchanan 
and Cantril, National Stereotypes; The Nature and Behavior of Attitudes; 
Hartley, Hartley, and Hart, Attitudes and Opinions; Osgood and Tannenbaum, 
Attitude Change and the Principle of Congruity; Hovland, Lumsdaine, and 
Sheffield, The Effect of Presenting “One Side” versus “Both Sides” . . .; Hov- 
land and Weiss, The Influence of Source Creditibility . . .; Klapper, Mass 
Media and Persuasion; Doob, The Behavior of Public Opinion; Berelson, Com- 
munication and Public Opinion; The Importance of the Group in the Commu- 
nication Chain; Blumer, The Crowd, the Public, and the Mass; Freidson, Com- 
munication Research and the Concept of the Mass; Riley and Riley, A Socio- 
logical Approach to Communications Research; USIA, Prestige, Personal Influ- 
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ence, and Opinion; Cantril, The Invasion from Mars; Merton, Mass Persuasion: 
The Moral Dimension; Davison and George, An Outline for the Study of Inter- 
national Political Communication; Speier, Psychological Warfare Reconsidered; 
Glock, The Comparative Study of Communication and Opinion Formation; 
Lerner, Effective Propaganda: Conditions and Evaluation; Kris and Leites, 
Trends in Twentieth Century Propaganda; Lasswell, The Strategy of Soviet 
Propaganda; Selznik, Problems of Counteroffensive Against International Com- 
munism; 100 Titles for Further Reading; Indices. ey 


Hanpsook For TuHeme Anatysis. By Paul L. Dresser and Lewis B. Mayhew. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1954; pp. 77. Paper bound, 8% x 11. 
$1.50. 


The authors are respectively Director and Associate Director of the Com- 
munications Committee of the Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General 
Education. The book is the work of the entire committee. “It is at once a 
demonstration of one way to read and to evaluate student themes and, at the 
same time, a way by which students and instructors can focus their attention 
jointly on the basic problems in written communication.” 

“Because existing evaluation instruments used the traditional approaches 
and yet find it necessary to limit their aim to one or another of the phases of 
communication rather than trying to examine all of them,” the committee 
cast about for some new methods and decided to try Flanagan’s “critical inci- 
dent” technique, which “consists of discovering those parts of any process 
which are necessary for its success and making the evaluation of the performer 
according to these ‘critical incidents’.” 

Apparently, this was the guiding principle in the development of the com- 
mittee’s cooperative analysis of the sixteen student themes presented here and 
of the introductory material, “Some Principles of Theme Analysis.” If so, it is 
not always clear just how this technique is being used, nor does the term 
“critical incident” appear after the preface. But no matter, the “Principles” 
and the analyses (which are printed alongside the themes) turn out to be in- 
teresting and instructive, and the consistency of the analyses with the prin- 
ciples as stated is quite commendable in itself. 

The analyses are unusual mainly for their probings into the theme-writers 
mental processes. Foggy writing is not viewed as a series of grammatical 
gaucheries, but realistically, as evidence of foggy thinking. The reviewer has 
been fond of telling his students, “It’s not that you don’t say what you are 
trying to say: You are not thinking what you are trying to think.” This 
sounded impressive, though I was never exactly sure what I meant by it 
myself. Now I have a better idea. 

Several ways of using the book are suggested, any of which would seem 
to be effective, but if it is used only by the instructor as a guide to marking 
student themes it should make a considerable contribution to the reduction of 
freshman illiteracy. Pe 


ul 


Lex-O-Gram. The King Company, 4609 North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
$2.00. 


Dr. James Brown devised this card game to make vocabulary-building fun. 
The deck consists of 72 cards, each containing a different root (-DUC(E)-, 
-DUCT-) with its derivation (ducere, “to lead”); a prefix (INTRO-); or a 
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suffix (-ING). From these cards, the players can, in any of the six games for 
which rules are given, construct words (INTRO-DUC-ING). 

In spite of certain shortcomings, it seems to be a rather pleasant pastime. 
I tried the Solitaire game and found it hard to beat—perhaps too hard. I sus- 
pect that only the most patient student will stick long with that one. In five 
games, I could not boast of even coming close to winning. However, I very 
early began to realize that I was spending about as much time in my Webster 
as with the cards, so perhaps I won after all. 

Last night, the wife and I played several hands, concentrating on the game 
of An-A-Grams, which, as you might suspect, is pretty much like Anagrams. 
We found ourselves involved with the dictionary throughout, but we made 
some observations that were not all favorable to the game. For example, I 
was tempted to form “appellation” from AP-, -PELL-, and -ATION. The 
rules do not forbid me to do so, but the -PELL- card identifies the root as 
derived from pellere, “to drive.” I fear that most students will not know that 
the -pell- in “appellation” comes from appellare, “to invoke,” and will bliss- 
fully mis-learn that “appellation” comes from AP- (meaning “to”) and a 
Latin word which means “to drive.” Similarly, I made “curate” with the 
CUR- card, tagged as currere, “to run,” when the proper derivation is from 
cura; “option” with the OP- meaning “against,” plus -TION, instead of optio 
plus ”; and Mrs. C. constructed “tenant” with TEN- from tendere rather 
than the correct tenere; and “venal” with a VEN- tagged as derived from 
venire. We might have learned other novel derivations had we not known 
better. 

Also, I confess I was rather annoyed when, with Helen winning, I was 
unable to combine the root from spectare with -IOUS to make “specious”: the 
spectare card lists only the form -SPECT-. 

Well, she would have won that game anyway. But I'll win tonight: I’ve 
been browsing my dictionary on the sly! ar eS. 





RESEARCH NOTES 





Earnest Bradenburg has arranged the NSSC-sponsored programs to 
be presented at the annual convention of the Central States Speech 
Association at the Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis, April 1 and 2. On Fri- 
day, April 1, there will be a meeting concerned with problems of com- 
munication in business and industry. Representatives of four major 
corporations, and of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
will join with leaders from several universities to discuss present pro- 
grams and ways in which the teacher of speech can provide needed 
services to business and industry. 

On April 2, there will be meetings on the teaching of communication 
skills in high school, integrating a communication skills program at the 
college level, methods of teaching listening in high school, and detailed 
reports of progress on a variety of research projects in communication. 

Other areas to be represented include speech and hearing, public ad- 
dress, forensics, interpretation, radio and television, theater, ministerial 
training in speech, elementary school speech programs, and secondary 
school speech programs. 

Further information may be obtained from Wayne Thompson, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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CCCC NEWS 


The 1955 spring meeting of the Committee on College Com- 
position and Communication will be held in Chicago, Morrison 
Hotel, March 24-26. Hermann Bowersox, Roosevelt College, is 
Local Chairman. NSSC members are cordially invited. 

The CCCC luncheon and annual business meeting, with T. A. 
Barnhart presiding, were held in Detroit, November 26, 1954, dur- 
ing the annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. A panel discussion on “Status for the Teacher of the One Hun- 
dred Percent” had Harlen M. Adams as chairman and Lauren A. 
King as recorder. Speakers and their subjects were: Herbert Hack- 
ett, “New Disciplines for the Freshman Course”; John Hodges, “A 
New Look by Administrators at Rank, Salary, and Teaching Load”; 
and L. Grey, “A More Effective Graduate Program in Composition.” 

The October issue of College Composition and Communication 
contains sixteen workshop reports of the 1954 spring conference in 
St. Louis. Three are of special interest to NSSC readers. 

The workshop group which discussed “Writing for Business and 
Industry” “recognized that industry, now at the beginning of a great 
social consciousness, is ready to accept aid from the professional 
writer as well as give it to him . . . industry’s administrators and 
the nation’s educators have become aware of each other and of the 
value of working together.” 

The workshop on “Objectives of a Communications Program” 
decided that such a program should seek broad proficiency in com- 
munication for “real life situations”; that, since “roughly seventy- 
five per cent of the problems of communication are similar,” the 
skills can be taught more efficiently simultaneously than separately; 
that the teacher must demonstrate that the principles he teaches are 
“practical, universal and functional”; that communication is best 
taught by a staff with varied backgrounds; that “recognition of in- 
dividual differences is a valid concept” and “should lead to indi- 
vidualized methods of instruction.” 

The workshop on “The Teaching and Testing of Listening” sug- 
gested that, since current theory and techniques in this field are 
tentative, future research might approach listening with the idea that 
certain “subtle elements” may defy statistical measurement but be 
“amenable to intuitively imaginative investigation.” 

















THE NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY 
IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


will hold two 


three-week summer laboratory sessions at 
GOULD ACADEMY, BETHEL, MAINE: 


JUNE 19 THROUGH JULY 8, 
AND JULY 17 THROUGH AUGUST 5. 





The purpose is five-fold: to develop sensitivity to the existence and 
nature of the dynamic forces operating in the small group; to develop 
self-insight into the effects of one’s behavior on others in a group; 
to gain skills in operating more effectively in a group; to gain under- 
standings and skills for working in larger social units such as organi- 
zations and committees; and to develop skill in use of scientific 
methods in social problem-solving. 


In the training program, each trainee group uses its own experience 
as a laboratory example of group development. Group skills of ana- 
lysis and leadership are practiced through role-playing and observor 
techniques. Concentrated clinics give training in the skills of the 
consultant and the trainer in human relations. Training groups 
explore and experience the role of the group in the larger social en- 
vironment in which it exists. The Laboratory ends with specific plan- 
—_ and practicing application of Laboratory learnings to back-home 
jo 

A special project in the development of understandings and skills of 
human relations training will be instituted this year for a selected 
group of delegates. 

The Laboratory research program in group behavior and training 
methods is an important part of the training, and the use of research 
tools is incorporated into the curriculum. 


The NTLGD is sponsored by the Adult Education Service of NEA 
and the Research Center for Grou namics of the University of 
Michigan, with the cooperation of faculty members from universities 
and educational institutions throughout the nation. 


Approximately 125 applicants will be accepted for each session. 
Persons working with groups in a training, consultant, or leadership 
capacity in any field are invited to apply to: 


NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY 
IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 














